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itch the manners and language of his conductor, which he
spected must, in some cases at least, be interpreted by
ntraries, as soothsayers are said to discover the interpre-
;ion of dreams. He could not but hug himself on having
(served strict secrecy on the events of the chase, and then
rmed a resolution, which, for so young a person, had much
udence in it, that while he breathed the air of this secluded
d mysterious Court, he would keep his thoughts locked in
; bosom, and his tongue under the most careful regulation.
His equipment was soon complete, and, with his harquebuss
his shoulder (for though they retained the name of Archers,
; Scottish Guard very early substituted fire-arms for the
jg-bow, in the use of which their nation never excelled), he
lowed Master Oliver out of the barrack.
His uncle looked long after him, with a countenance, in
ich wonder was blended with curiosity ; and though neither
ry nor the malignant feelings which it engenders, entered

0  his honest meditations, there was yet a sense of wounded
diminished self-importance, which mingled with the pleasure
:ited by his nephew's favourable commencement of service.
He shook his head gravely, opened a privy cupboard, took

a large bottrine of stout old wine, shook it to examine how
' the contents had ebbed, filled and drank a hearty cup;
n took his seat, half reclining, on the great oaken settle,

1  having once again slowly shaken his head, received so
ch apparent benefit from the oscillation, that, like the toy
ed a mandarin, he continued the motion until he dropped
> a slumber, from which he was first roused by the signal
linner.

Vhen Quentin Durward left his uncle to these sublime
iitations, he followed his conductor, Master Oliver, who,
lout crossing any of the principal courts, led him partly
)ugh private passages exposed to the open air, but chiefly
>ugh a maze of stairs, vaults, and galleries, communicating
i each other by secret doors, and at unexpected points,
\ a large and spacious latticed gallery, which, from its
idth, might have been almost termed a hall, hung with
istry more ancient than beautiful, and with a very few of
hard, cold, ghastly-looking pictures, belonging to the
dawn of the arts, which preceded their splendid sunrise.
ise were designed to represent the Paladins of Charle-
;ne, who made such a distinguished figure in the romantic
ory of France; and as the gigantic form of the celebrated